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Why Don't They Stop the Wicked 
War Talk? 

BY REV. B. E. M' ALPINE. 

[From the Christian Observer.] 

This afternoon a young student of the local Middle 
School was in my study with a few questions about his 
English lessons, after which we drifted to other things. 
Presently he asked most earnestly, " What is the meaning 
of all this war talk in America? Do the people over 
there really understand us Japanese ? " 

" No," I said, " they do not understand you people as 
well as you understand them. When people of America 
look beyond their own country, it is usually to Europe ; 
it is only of late years that they have paid enough atten- 
tion to Japan to learn the difference between this land 
and China. And now the thing which has caught their 
attention most is Japan's prowess in war ; they think that 
Japan, having gotten the taste for war in her struggle 
with Russia, is now eager to have another trial of strength, 
with America." 

" What," he said, " are they really so illy-informed 
about us? Can't you missionaries do something to tell 
them we don't want war ? " 

" Last summer," I replied, " all the missionaries at 
Karuizawa and at other places signed a paper which 
was printed and widely circulated at home, in which we 
tried to do that very thing, but it seemed to have no ef- 
fect. Some newspapers want to print only things which 
will make their paper sell, so they won't stop printing 
scarey talk about war." 

" Well, won't you please do what you can to stop this 
war talk?" 

I am afraid it is not in my power to do anything effective, 
but at least I am going to try, and, with that in view, offer 
the following remarks, which I wish could be read by every 
person in our homeland : 

1. Both of Japan's modern wars have been forced 
on her; she has never sought war, and in these she ex- 
hausted every means to avoid the awful thing. A full 
knowledge of the facts in the case of both the war with 
China and that with Russia will prove the truth of this 
assertion ; if it had been possible to avoid war with safety 
to the very life of this nation, Japan would have avoided it. 

2. At present, between Japan and America, there 
is no such question up, nothing at all vital to the inter- 
ests of either nation. Japanese workmen would like to 
come to America, — and some of us think they compare 
most favorably with the choice-smelling riff-raff annually 
dumped on our shores from the nations of Europe, — 
but if America makes up her mind (in obedience to the 
sandloters of San Francisco) that she does n't want and 
won't have the Japanese workmen, then that is a mat- 
ter for diplomatic agreement, not for war. That it is 
easily within the range of diplomacy is proven by the al- 
ready-accomplished agreement just made between Japan 
and Canada. There is absolutely no cause for war now. 

3. Further, the historic friendship which has always 
existed between the two nations since Perry's expedition 
is a very real sentiment with the Japanese ; it grieves 
them deeply now to hear the mere mooting of a rupture. 
Again, the interests of commerce hold a commanding 
place in the question. America buys some seven-tenths 
of all the products of Japan, and were this stopped, the 
financial ruin of the nation would be complete. Her 



present financial condition since the last war is not at all 
easy, and the Cabinet has just consented to voluntarily 
postpone military and naval undertakings of some sixty 
million yen annually for three years, before presenting 
their budget to the Diet, but even so, they are going to 
have a very narrow escape from defeat of the whole 
budget — if they do escape. 

These things being so (and they are the common 
knowledge of " the man in the street " here), it is simply 
wicked for the people in America to keep up this sus- 
picious talk of Japan's planning for war ! Japan is not 
planning for war. But if this wicked talk continues 
until the Japanese become convinced that America is 
planning such a thing, what then ? And that conviction 
is already beginning to form in some minds among this 
high-strung people. During a recent visit to Tokyo I 
was informed that around the capital they are beginning 
to shake their heads, saying America is determined to 
have war, but that some way or other it must be staved 
off till after the exposition of 1912. That after that 
there will be no help for it, as Japan seems obliged to 
fight for her life about every ten years — China, 1 894 ; 
Russia, 1904; America, 1914. Now^ then, suppose the 
" yellow press " of America continue this irresponsible 
talk till they get the above idea firmly fixed in the mind 
of this people, then what ? If Japan feels that her life 
is at stake, of course she will fight, — and fight in the same 
swift, accurate and desperate way she did against Rus- 
sia. She would give some mighty blows, and the shock 
of the struggle would jar the world in its orbit; myriad 
lives and billions of money would be wasted in the in- 
human struggle, and the whole earth would wring its 
hands and weep in voiceless woe. 

Ultimately Japan would sink down exhausted by the 
sheer overweight of her foe; the big brutal "heavy- 
weight" pugilist would gain the victory. But what a 
victory ! Oh ! the very thought of it is enough to make 
angels weep. If our nation were so wicked as to pro- 
voke such a struggle, the God of Justice might reach 
down and hold him still, till little David could chop off 
his horrid head with his own sword. 

And talk of mission work in such a connection ! Why, 
after such a record, our very name would be a stench in 
the nostrils of the human race, and if ever we ventured 
to presume to act as teachers of religion, we should be 
hooted off the earth in shame and disgrace. 

The very thought of such a war reeks with the odors 
of the pit; the marks of the arch-demon's direction are 
scarcely disguised ! And yet even good sensible Christian 
people at home are calmly considering the probability of 
such a war taking place. If only one could for a while 
borrow the angel's trumpet and go flying through the 
heavens, crying, " Woe, woe, woe ! " in regard to this 
awful matter, possibly something like pause might be 
given to it. If the press of America has any sense of 
responsibility whatever, this war talk will be stopped. 
May the Lord bring his people to their senses, and 
through them wake the nation to righteousness. 

Nagoya, Japan. 



The London peace workers are preparing to furnish 
free hospitality at the Peace Congress to foreign delegates 
who do not prefer to go to hotels at their own expense. 
Let there be a big American delegation. 



